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WHAT IS NEEDED IN WOMEN’S By 


EDUCATION 


HIGHER edueation for women in this eountry is a 
relatively recent development. Though we have had 


higher education for men for over three hundred 
years, our colleges for women rarely ean boast of 
more than seventy-five years of existence. 

Because the formative period in women’s edueation 
was a phase of the feminist movement, it was natural 
that the pattern of the women’s colleges should be 
Women had 
first to prove that they were capable of intellectual 


Halt 


ago there was widespread doubt on this point, but 


largely imitative of men’s edueation. 


achievements equal to those of men. a eentury 
today the evidence is so clear that no one raises any 
question as to women’s capacities for intellectual 


work. Rather, the newer generation of leaders in 
collegiate education for women is beginning to inquire 


should 


be a carbon copy of that provided in the traditional 


whether it is enough that women’s edueation 
college for men. In an article by Lynn White, IJr., 
president, Mills College, in the fall, 1947, 
of the A.A.U.W. Journal, is a ease in point. 


number 


Under 


BANCROFT BEATLEY 
PRESIDENT, SIMMONS COLLEGE 
the title “New ¥ardsticks for Women’s Edueation,” 
President White examines the needs of women in all 
areas of their lives, finds them differing substantially 
new con- 


from those of men, and econeludes that a 


ception must guide the curriculum of the women’s 


colleges. 

There is further reason for re-examining the prin 
ciples that should guide the edueation otf women. 
During these postwar years many colleges are de 


in some instanees strikingly dif- 


veloping new and j 
ferent ways of serving the educational needs of their 
students. There is widespread recognition that the 
traditional programs are not wholly suited either to 
the range of contemporary knowledge or to the de- 
A ferment is 


will doubtless modify all hicher edueation, not alone 


mands of modern living. at work which 


that eoneerned with women. It is timely, therefore, 
for us at Simmons to study anew the problems of 
women’s edueation in general and their professional 
education in particular. 

We might start our inquiry by asking what out 
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} 
the college 


Ir ¢«urricuiul 

eurriculum 1s 

he kinds of 

meet, In oul 

; be he piu Te 

Classil them into tour areas: home and famualy ile 
he lite of the Community; occupational life; and the 
versonal and inner life of the individual. Putting the 


, , . 
wsitions together, we should think in terms 


of developing the attitudes and abilities which will 


enable our students to function effectively in all ot 
Lhese are: Qur preparation will have to be adapted 
wth to the needs ot all members of society and to 
the needs of women in particular. In so far as the 


potential eontributions of women to our common lite 
from those of men, our curriculum must ree 
hese differences and prov ides accordingly. 


If we examine the program in the so-ealle d “liberal 


college in the light of the foregoing, we find that its 
primary eoncern has been the developing ot abilities 
and attitudes calculated to enrich the personal and 
Inner te ot the student To a lesser extent it has 


eontributed to his understanding of the social order, 


but it has not been conspicuous 1 produe ne better 


onal college has been 


civic behavior The trad 
omething less than liberal in its attitude toward edu 
cation for occupational life, regarding such education 

necessarily narrow both in concept and procedure. 
It ha gnored preparation for home and family life 


} 


is non-intellectual and therefore unworthy of e¢on- 
ion on the college level, 

Though the traditional college has unquestionably 
done much that is good, it has failed signally to pro- 
vide the type of balaneed fare for the growth of the 
individual which this analysis suggests is desirable. 
Perhaps because the functional concept ol education 
was Implicit in Simmons from the start, our college 
has been less guilty of a distorted emphasis than most. 
Yet we at Simmons have failed to reeognize ade- 


quately the importance of the area of home and 


amily life exeept in our School of Home Eeonomies, 


where this area and that of occupational life over- 


To‘me there is no opposition between the aims of 
liberal edueation on the one hand and voegational edu- 
e other. General edueation must eontrib- 
ute to all four areas in which the student faces needs. 
As occupational life is one of these areas, vocational 


ucation is an essential phase of general education. 
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In proportion as all eolleges, including Simmons. <, 
« f=] sc 


or) 
mem Uli 


and achieve a truly general education, the 
now tends to set one type of college apart fro. 
other will narrow. Though their procedur 
differ, they will be recognized as approaching a , 
mon goal. 

Simmons has always recognized the needs 
cupational lite, and we have perhaps progr 
farther in serving the vocational objective than 
most colleges. Yet there are considerations i) 
area that must come into any over-all view 
adequacy of our curriculum and we should conti: 
ask ourselves what precisely are the vocationa! 
ot women. 

We must realize, first, that college women, whet 
here or in liberal-arts institutions, are looking 
ward as never before to self-support in an oce 
tion that will challenge their abilities. We mW, 
recognize further that, for the great majority 0; 
women, higher education will terminate with 
bachelor’s degree. In most instances, women’s 
cational objectives are related to an ultimate goal | 
marriage, home, and children. Accordingly, thou 
some women will quite properly seek careers in pro 
fessions requiring extensive graduate training, th 
majority must be served vocationally on the under 
graduate level or not at all. 

Our analysis of the occupations that interest « 
lege women and challenge their abilities indicates 
that most commonly these occupations involve work 
in which there is both an intellectual and a huma: 
content; for example, work in health agencies, soci: 
agencies, schools, libraries, and business establish- 
ments. When we survey the requirements for oceu- 
pations of this type, we find that the opportunities 
available to women graduates who have not been 
trained technically have steadily declined. It is clear 
that apprenticeship is no longer the answer to yoca- 
tional preparation for college women. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, we find 
that the ideal program of occupational education fo 
college women is one which recognizes the dual ob 
jectives of job and marriage. At one and the san 
time it must serve well those who seek a satisfying 
means of self-support in the interim between collegt 
graduation and marriage and those who are entering 
upon a eareer which may or may not be combined 
with marriage. Such a program must combine teeli 
nical intelligence and technical skill, the former being 
essential to seeing a job in all its relationships, and 
the latter necessary to placement and initial success. 
By technical intelligence we mean the body of ideas 
and principles that are basie to an occupational field; 
its content, drawn from the subject matter of the arts 
and sciences, is fundamentally intellectual in char 
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In our efforts to make sure that our graduates 
e successful from the start, we are in danger ot 
Skills 


n essential and worthy part of job preparation, 


ling the importance of technical skills. 


e must relate them constantly to tundamental 

ind principles. If we do this, we can be con- 
that our graduates will qualify initially for 
ms of a professional or semiprofessional char- 

r, and that they will have the basis for progres- 

. growth toward positions of larger responsibility 
anding their best efforts. 


EPwvewnt?¢... 
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Thus viewed, technical education is capable of syn- 
thesis with social-civie education, with education for 
home and family life, and education for personal de- 
velopment. Though for purposes of curriculum anal- 
ysis and development it is helpful, if not imperative, 
to consider the abilities and attitudes in these four 
areas as relatively independent, we shall not achieve 
true general education until we have woven them into 
the fabrie of a unified personality capable of coping 


with life in all its diverse aspects. 





INTELLECTUALS AND COMMUNISM 
Ir is somewhat. ironical that the flames started by 
of superpatriotie organizations dedicated to erushing un- 
erican activities should be fanned by intellectuals. 
rotessor Sidney Hook’s recent article in The New 
Times in which the case for prohibiting the em- 
ment of Communists in educational institutions 
p ; strongly defended has been hailed as the clearest 
The 


dey ssue however is whether teachers should be dismissed 


ide to the modern perplexed. fundamental 

incompetent because of their beliefs as indicated 

c membership in certain organizations or groups or 

ites ether overt acts indicating incompetence must be 

cited as evidence of incompetence. In addition to the 

au charge that membership in the Communist party 

renders an individual incompetent as a teacher, it is 

ish- lso argued that it disqualifies one from the honest 

CU- nd impartial pursuit of the truth. Such an argu- 

ties nt could easily be extended to members of different 

een religious faiths or of races; it might even be applied 

ear to those whose philosophy and concept of truth differ 
¢a- from our own. 

There are two issues involved in the present crisis. 

The first is whether under the general cover of aca- 

demie freedom a teacher is abusing his position by 


h direct or even indirect propaganda of his own political 


me or other beliefs. The seeond is whether our faith in 
ng leals of democracy and demoeratie institutions is so 
c rootless that it can be shaken as readily as is implied 
ne hy those who seem to be inspired by fear of the opera- 
ed tion of a Graham Law in intellectual matters. 


The prosecution of Communists ean well be left to 
The task of 


to discover the best means and meth- 


ng the constituted authorities. intellectuals 
lies elsewhere 
3S. ols to strengthen faith in the meaning of American 


AS ideals and values, their meaning for the United States 





and for the world. These ideals and values are taken 


S too much for granted, and they have not yet been 


given the place that they so urgently need in the eduea- 
tional programs of American educational institutions. 
To meet this need would be a nobler and more reward 
ing task than to enter into competition with the vari- 
ous organizations that deal with subversive activities 
without making any positive contribution to strength- 
ening democracy. Intellectuals would today be more 
profitably occupied in emphasizing those aims and 
ideals of American democracy that are either being 
violated or remain unfulfilled. Such action would not 
only be a contribution to the achievement of the 
American dream but would also provide the best pro- 
tection against Communism. 

The Eastern Sociological Society at its recent meet- 
ing in New York decried the tendency “to subject 
teachers to special restrictions and penalties not im- 
posed upon other members of the community” and 
adopted the following resoltition : 

We do hereby affirm that the rights and responsibilities 
of the teacher as a 


other members of the community in general. 


citizen are identical with those of 

We do further affirm that the primary basis for judging 
the fitness of any individual to hold a particular academic 
position lies in his meeting the professionally aecepted 
standards of scholarship—impartiality and intellectual 


integrity—and his competence as a teacher. 


Any other position would subject the profession to 


all kinds of interference and inquisition.—lI. L. K. 


VISITING PROFESSORS AND COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE’S PLAN IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


THREE visiting professors will spend the academie 
year 1949-50 at Columbia College to study direetly 
its courses in general edueation, according to Harry J. 
Carman, dean. These professors will be appointed 
under a grant of $18,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
New York. Carman announced this 


tion of Dean 
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“General Education as Developed ing the intervening three years, the college off, 
‘ ( del ) imi at the elective courses in general education. According - 
I) ahuann publicity release dated Mareh 9, “Enthusiasm ) 
l Dean ( n, “makes it possible students and faculty for this experiment prov Re 
( ( er e teachers — usefulness of the approach.” 
‘ r 1949-50 with us for the The new program of studies, which will oe nt App 
ne. at first han nd throueh actual effect in the fall of 1951, will be oreanized as fo Resi 
eC n vel ( ol Ile \ 
During his freshman and sophomore years, eacl 
”" nue? will take one introductory course in each of thi 
; ‘ great fields of learning. Most students will select 
; : . three courses from the 12 or more elementary « 
é' x — offered in general education. Students concentrating i 
ae natural science or premedical students, however, 
z ae rae ' count three laboratory courses or two laboratory courses 
i is and a mathematices course as fulfilling the general ¢ 
' 7 4d ¢reqnent ton requirements in natural sciences, 
5 ie During his four years of study, a student must t 
iGnee oe total of six courses outside the department in which he js | 
= bag Concentrating. Only the three elementary courses \ \\ 
- ‘ : 2 prescribed; the others may be selected from the advar ( 
- - courses Offered by the Committee on General Edu 
; , or from the courses given by the departments. yl 
} ; whe eel t 
Ap! 
( prole 1 Wil Ne -elected tro nsatitutions A UN STUDY KIT ; 
re genuinely concerned with general education. Tue UN Department of Publie Information has 1 , 
9 itessor will be given a one-vear leave of ab cently issued a study kit providing background 1 


ence by his own institution and will be appointed a terial on the United Nations. This “United Nations 


, essor in Columbia College. He will teach Study Kit No. 1” contains a selection of current UN i 
ection of one of the veneral-education courses—a booklets, bulletins, and pamphlets which present 7 
. teachit of four hours weekly, with about 30 aecount of how the UN and its related agencies canx e 
‘ det Phe re nder of | time will be free to into being, how they work, and what they are doing = 
. y the prog ile. His salary, paid by The kit material provides not only the basie, essent 
: Co bia College, 1 he the meas that which he information necessary to beginning students ot the 1 
: would otherwise receive from his own institution ex UN, but also more detailed and comprehensive mi: the 
; cept in cases where the living costs of New York City _ terial of interest to teachers, diseussion-group leaders, Lo} 
d re er than those of his home area, in which case and advanced students. Included are such basi has 
: ppropriate owanee will be made. papers as the “Charter of the United Nations and Le: 
: Statute of the International Court of Justice,” “Basic Pr: 
. en | j . aa Facts about the United Nations,” and leaflets on the | 
GENERAL-EDUCATION COURSES AT UN and the specialized agencies in the “What It Is ; 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY sa et oe Pa aan Ho 
What It Does ... How It Works” series. a 
bb NNING next fall, all entering freshmen at Har- More detailed documents include the introductio! se 
rd College will be required to take at least one — to the Third Annual Report of the Secretary-General ‘ia 
course in general edueation, according to a recent to the General Assembly, reprints from the Unite a 
2 announcement by Paul H. Buek, provost. The fol- Nations Bulletin, and booklets in the “What. the _ 
lowing tall the requirement will be inereased to two United Nations Is Doing” series dealing with su 
courses, While the freshman group of 1951 will have — sybjeets as international trade, refugees and displaced cn 
to pursue elementary courses in the humanities, soeial persons, non-self-governing territories, world healt ye 
dies, and natural sciences. This action was ap- ete. A guide to the use of the material in the stud de] 
proved by the Faecult t Arts and Sciences upon the — kit is also included. The kit sells at $1.00 or 5 shil vel 
recommendation of the Committee on General Eduea- ings and is obtainable in loeal currencies from Lo 
ie 


tion. In this way Harvard College will put into effect — sales agents for UN publications, ineluding Columb 
the suggestions embodied in 1945 in the widely read University Press, 2690 Broadway, New York 27, and 


report, “General Education in a Free Society.” Dur- the Ryerson Press of Toronto, Canada. 
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Notes and News... 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 


, 
\f o. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
\z0 GRASEANO Moron, acting president, Hamp- 
titute (Va.), has been elected by the Board ot 
ees as president, the first Negro in the history 
nstitute to hold the post. Mr. Moron succeeds 


Parkhurst Bridgman whose election Was re- 


AND Society, September 25, 1943, 
1948. R. O'Hara 
dent, Texas State University for Negroes (ILous- 


In SCHOOL 


ho resigned in Lanier, now 


served as acting president prior to the election 


Dr. Bridgman. 
VALTER S. NEWMAN, whose appointment as vice- 
dent, Virginia Polytechnie Institute (Blacks- 


, Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 25, 


and who has been serving as acting president 


September, 1947, was installed in the presidency, 
\pril 18, sueeeeding John R. Hutcheson, now chan- 


‘of the institute. 


ALBERT F. of chemistry, Uni- 


New Hampshire, has 


DAGGETT, protessor 


rsity of been named dean, 


Graduate School, to succeed Hermon L. Slobin, pro- 


ssor of mathematics, who retired last year, as re- 
ed in ScHOoL AND Society, June 12, 1948. 
ren E. Seeley, dean, College of Technology, has 


eh serving as acting dean in the interim. 


Tus REVEREND GERALD SUGRUE, S8.J., has succeeded 
Frank Parish, S.J., as dean oft 


Father 


the Reverend men, 


ers, Loyola University of Los Angeles. Parish 
as assumed the arechdiocesan directorship of the 
League of the Saered Heart and the Apostleship of 
Prayer. 

J. WuitNey BuntinG, formerly associate dean, 
Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), has been appointed 
(New Haven, 


Fredenburgh whose resig- 


dean, Junior College of Commerce 
Conn.), succeeding F. A. 
nation was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 


) 


22. Dr. Bunting will assume his new duties, June 1. 


JEAN FEF. MACALISTER AND ARpDIS LODGE will ex- 
change librarianships during the coming academic 
year. Miss Maealister, acting head of the reference 
( department, Columbia University, will go to the Uni- 

versity of California (Los Angeles), to replace Miss 

Lodge, a member of the staff of the reference depart- 
Nia ment, who will spend the year in Columbia Univer- 
sity. The exchange has been arranged to permit the 
two librarians “to gain experience through new con- 


tacts with library-staff members and faculty.” 





announced 
Heller, 


Univer 


THE following appointments have been 


Illinois: John 


chairman of the department of ela 


by the University of Lewis 
ssies, the 
sity of Minnesota, has been named head of the depart 
ad of the 
Minnesota, 
Allen 


art in the uni 


ment of classics; Halvor 0. Halvorson, he 


department of biology, the University of 
chairman of the department of bacteriology; 
S. Weller, protessor of the history ot 
versity’s Graduate College, head of the department 
of art, College of Fine and Applied Arts; and R. P. 
Hoelscher, dean of engineering scienee in the under 
graduate branch in Chicago, head of the department 
of general engineering drawing, sueceedinge HI. H. 
full time to his duties as 


All appoint 


The following per 


Jordan who will devote 
associate dean, College of Engineering. 
ments are effective, September 1. 
sons will teach during the summer session in the Li 
libraries, 


brary School: Guy R. Lyle, director of 


State Orne, director 
(Saint 


Lura Crawford, librarian, Oak Park (Ill.) Township 


Louisiana Universitv; Jerrold 


of libraries, Washington University Louis) ; 
High School; and Lester Asheim, assistant professor 


of library science, the University of Chieago. 


WititiAM E. Probert, instruetor in textile design, 
Pratt 


riculum chairman and head of a newly erea 


Institute (Brooklyn 5), has been named cur- 


t¢ d depart- 


ment of textile design. The new eurrieulum, whieh 


will remain a_ three-year program, will embrace 


eourses formerly elective for students in industrial 


design who wish to major.in the textile-design field. 
Satisfactory completion of the course will entitle the 


student to a certificate in textile design. 


A.J. ZIEGLSCH MID, associate protessor ot German, 
New York University, will assume 


tember 1, as associate professor of modern languages, 


new duties, Ssep- 


the University of Akron (Ohio). 


GWENDOLYN Murpock BEpForD has been appointed 
associate protessor of library science, Drexel Institute 
of Technology (Philadelphia 4), effective September 
l. Mrs. Bedford 


courses in the Graduate 


will be in charge of teehniecal 


School of Library Scienee. 


LILLIAN SUGARMAN, instructor in French in the 


public schools of Cleveland, will conduct courses in 
Cleveland College introduces a new 
this 


vear’s work will 


Hebrew when 


program in ancient classic tongue in 
The first 


ing and writing the Hebrew alphabet, grammar, 


two-year 


September. include read- 
and 
the second vear, students will use as texts 


such as the 


vocabulary ; 


the works of modern Hebrew writers 


poets, Bialik and Schneur, and the novelists, Friseh- 
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York City (1902-18), and at Cornell Unive: 
professor ot design and dean, College of Archit 
(1919-27), and Andrew D. White Professor of A 
tecture (1925-44). 


THE REVEREND JAMES ALOYSIUS KLEIST, S.J., } 
fessor of classical languages, Saint Louis Univ 
succumbed to a heart condition, April 28, at the 
of seventy-six years. Father Kleist had served as 
structor in classies (1897-1902), Jesuit Normal S 
(Cleveland) ; instructor in Latin (1907-08), Univer 
sity High School, Creighton University (0 
Nebr.) ; professor of Latin and Greek (1908 
Campion College (Prairie du Chien, Wis.) ; profes 
of Latin and Greek (1917-28), John Carroll Unive; 
sity (Cleveland) ; and professor of classieal langu 
(since 1928), Saint Louis University. 

COLONEL COLIN GOLDSWORTHY, master of stude: 
houses and assistant professor of mathematies, C; 
fornia Institute of Technology (Pasadena), su 
cumbed to a heart attack, May 1, at the age of 


six years. 





WHY “GO ON” WITH LATIN? 


University Viel l 

¢ S we may arrive at a clearer and more dis 
interested answer to this question if as professional 
¢classicists we look outside our own field and ask why 
in general do people “go on” with any subject. The 
re . riously formulated, seem reducible to four. 

1. The first may be called the popular reason, or the 
line of least resistancee—"It’s easy,” “Everbody takes 
th: na » ¢ Certain subjects undoubtedly owe 
their large enrollments of “on-goers” to such eonsider 


Obviously, this is not true of Latin now, al 


though there was a time when it was synonymous 
with college work and was as popular and easy as 
anything is which is regarded as a matter of course. 
But now the mental digestions of our young people 


have become adapted to a different diet, more bland, 
more refined, and requiring far less mastication, al 
though a few still enjoy sinking their teeth into some 
thing old-fashioned and _ solid. No, the “popular” 
reason is clearly no longer applicable to Latin except 
for the few individualists who “go on” precisely be 
eause the subject is not popular. 
\ second reason for “going on” in many subjects 
pra ul) one—'There’s good money in so- 
and-so,” “There’s always a good job for an analytical 


chemist,” and so on. Somewhat pitifully this reason 


is sometimes dangled before a Latin student, too, 
“Go on with Latin and eventually you will earn 
respect of the community and $3,000 a year.” Bu 
the “practical” reason ean hardly be seriously p 
pounded for “going on” in Latin. 

3. A third reason which impels a fair number ot 
people to “go on” in any subject is the very simp) 
one that they like what they have had and want so 
more, This is the attractive reason. These are thi 
kind of people who later as business men may spend 
their spare time searching the skies as amateur as 


tronomers and keeping up with the broad outlines 01 


their “favorite subject.” They “went on” far enough 


in astronomy to lay the foundations for a fascinating 


hobby to relieve the monotony of radio and_ ball 


games. So likewise there may be future bankers and 


managers who will be able to spend many hours pok 
ing around in the lesser known corners of ancient 


literature with sufficient technical proficiency to enjoy 


themselves thoroughly, all beeause they “went on” 


’ 


with their Latin. Decidedly the “attractive” reaso: 
is worth keeping seriously in mind. 

4. The fourth reason is one which we may ¢all th 
effective reason, i.e., people “go on” with a subject 
beeause it does something to them, both while taking 
it and long afterwards. Frequently an original liking 
for a subject deepens into a conviction that our hap 
piness and self-satisfaection are being unexpectedly 
increased by our grasp of it. There are many peop! 
who “were trained in,” i.e., “went on with” Englis! 
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re and yet never became authors or teachers. 
ieless, they got their reward because that train- 
{ something to them by permanently increasing 
There are 





capacity for literary enjoyment. 





who “went on” with philosophy, first because 


ked it and later because they began to realize 






the one 





ay 
see 





eep satisfaction of being able to 


, 






many.’ 
no subjeets, however, does this “effective” reason 






greater force than in the study of Latin and 
It gives us first 





This does something to us. 
Even in the early 


i 





htenment and then 


res of Latin study with the emphasis still on the 


power. 






chanics of the language, enlightenment begins with 





realization that the very elements of our thinking, 





‘lish words, very frequently owe their finer con- 





tions to their ancient ancestors. The enlightening 





of verbal manipulation and etymological ad- 





ent of vocabulary grows easier and more et- 






ve the further we “go on” in Latin. 
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more advanced stages to this enlightened 


In the 
mastery over words is added a still more valuable ex 
“coing on” to 


tension of the intellectual horizon. By 


a firsthand study of the men, thoughts, and events 
ot Greece and Rome, we convert the shifting, puzzling, 
two-dimensional world of today into a three-dimen 
sional perspective in which the essential permanence 
of human nature and motives becomes apparent. 
This is, of course, the “historical perspective” which 
is claimed by other studies. But only by direet, in 
dependent ability to interpret and control the original 
evidence can we acquire it perfectly and enjoy the 
power of independent judgment. 

These two things, then—an enlightened perspective 
and an accompanying sense of intellectual mastery 
“effective” 


Latin and are among the greatest satisfactions known 


constitute the reason for “going on” in 


to man. And, best of all, once we have tasted them 
in Latin studies, we are not going to be easily satis- 


fied with less in other fields of endeavor. 













TEACHING AND SERVICE LOADS OF 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STAFFS 


J. D. MEssick 
East (iy ache rs Colle ge, 
Greenville, N. C. 


President, Carolina 







(J)UESTIONNAIRES requesting answers to eight ques- 





ons were sent to 66 colleges of arts and seiences and 





iniversities and to 28 teachers colleges, all of them 





members of the Southern Association of Colleges and 





Replies were received from 40 of 
In the tabulation 


Secondary Schools. 
15 of the latter. 


the colleges of arts and seienees and universities are 





the former, and 






designated as (a) and the teachers colleges as (b). 





The replies are as follows: 





I. How mueh service, or time, should a college ex 





"a staff member? 





Colleges 
Full Time 8 (b) 
Normal load 17 


25—40 hours 





Full time 5 
Normal 5 







40—50 hours 





42-55 hours 


I 1 
] 1 
4 45 hours 1 
$ l 

1 


30 hours 





40 hours 






45 hours 48 hours 






50 hours 





II. What is considered a teaching load? 







Hours Colle ges Hours Colleges 
1) IS 27 12 2 
12 + 3 12-20 1 










b) 15 8 13-16 1 
12 2 15-16 l 
12-15 ] 16 1 
12-16 l 

III. Does size of class have influence on service 

load? 

(a) Yes 12—Reduce hours of teaching 
No 28- Try to kee p balaneed 

classes 

(b) Yes 2 Reduee hours of teaching 

No 14—However, 7 try to keep 


composition classes to 25 


or less in enrollment 






as membership 


LV. Are extra class activities, such 


on committees, advisers, directors of aetivities, and 


conference periods counted as service loads? 


a No 35 
Yes 3 
Should be 2 

(b No 13 
Yes 2 





V. How are service loads of supervisory and ad 


ministrative personnel determined ? 


—e' «. 


sever are 
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I 9 months 10 12 months 
104 months l 44 weeks 
11 months l 15 weeks 


VII. To what extent should persons be paid ad 


tional salary for extra required service? 


(a No supplement 30 
Supplement 9 
(b) No supplement 12 


Supplement 3 


Where correspondence and extension work is 
ried on, there is some sentiment for extra compe: 
tion; most opinions are that this work should be kep; 
within the regular load of a staff member and 


no extra compensation should be given. 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: ment. Here no attempt was made by a super-regis sym] 
GOETHE AND NOW seur to impose a personal style on “Faust” by adapt- sugg' 
\\ ~~ ing classic style and staging to some sensational stag iS | 
. Yor technique in order to promote a new “ism” or advance thet 
some controversial political convulsion, making of ( 
theatre at its noblest and in the full panoply classic drama a mere lever for personal aggrandiz I 
e erandeur was achieved at the Yale Uni- ment. Just as Goethe devoted himself to Spinoza’s t 
( . department’s reeent production of the belief and saw in nature “the living garment of God,” sub)! 
ee ae ee ee presented as $0 the Yale producers perceived in “Faust” the living yale 
ersitv’s contribution to the nationwide com garment of the poet, and it was Goethe’s Homeri les 
on of the poet’s 200th birthdate. The entire Panorama and exaltation that were shown to us in all vhal 
tion was boldly conceived and executed with their splendor. The admirable translation of Alice flows 

os bsdibieek acvbiatere 4h nding a great lyrie poem with Raphael indicates that she is a poet in her own right 
he resources of modern technical staging and em for she has adapted “Faust” with insight and rare w class 
ng with equal facility acting, musie, danee, set- derstanding of Goethe’s art as well as his philosophy, the § 
ng, lights, and costuming, so that the production /uminously underscoring subjectivity, the foundation | 
emerged as a tonal and visual symphonie whole, an Of Goethe’s poetie genius. Mrs. Raphael’s adaptation turt 
ent rarely accomplished in our theatre today. has both ly ricism and racy resilience in its dramatic time 
Under the supervision of the drama department's unfolding; it is eloquently classic, yet pithy with apt nt 
chairman, Boyd Smith, “Faust” was performed, turns in the vernacular, so that she heightens the pt 
March 21-26, at the Yale University Theatre, and  poem’s wavering dramatie line in a manner consist- uy 
it Smit] ell as Frank MeMullan, who ently provocative. One ean readily see why Goethe Stale 
Frank Bevan, who designed the production, never expected “Faust” to be produced, the stage’s he 
McCandless, lighting expert, and Thomas technical limitations of his day precluding such a a 
Ribbink, choreographer and composer, revealed them- possibility. Today, our professional theatre still con- er! 
es not only as artists and outstanding theatremen, Siders “Faust” impossible to stage successfully, but = 
but as poets as well, matehing technical facility with the Yale production disproves this contention. It is and 
felicity Genuine devotion to the poetie true that a drama in the purest classical vein which whi 
ce was shown in the humility each man dis- Goethe aspired to in “Faust” does not emerge, but a pro 
n perfecting his partieular contribution so noble lyrie poem that has immense theatrical effee- nis 
uld serve best to illumine the poem in hand. tiveness is there. Yale accepted the challenge and assl 
Was an artistie entity that had power, emerged triumphant. wes 
beauty, and an authoritative contemporary style. The opening scene, the exalted “Prologue in pia 
his rare sublimation of the personal ego to the Heaven,” wherein God discourses with three radiant vies 

¢ drama impressed us as an outstanding achieve- arehangels and the Devil, was sublimely staged and 

q 
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The 
ed up, the voices of the heavenly host surged 
the 
h the roar 
From 


all science 


norous Impact. music of the spheres 


ilous climaxes, and measured tones ot 
portentous and exalted, blended wit 
st of the elements to spe libinding effect. 
n to the study of Faust, master of 
iowledge, evaluating God, man, and life; his 
the eager students; the intro 


ng scenes wil h 


and pact with the Devil; and so to his ex 
into the highways of life where the tragedy 
rgarete unfolds, all developed with dynamic 
The moods basic to each phase of Faust’s 
tures were projected with force and heightened 
y, yet always controlled and kept within the 
tature of the production. The scenes between 
and the Devil were incisive and compelling ; 


ila Easter festivity was vivacious and colorful; 


Margarete narrative, profound and stirring; and 
ild witches and orgiastie scenes ominous and 
kly raucous. Structurally, as suggested, Mr. Me- 


an’s composition of the production was genuinely 
phonie and consistently poetic. The characters 
vested musical themes, and the action development 
s one of moods, sometimes with solo virtuosity, at 
er times contrasting and conflicting dramatically 
crescendos. 

“Faust” 


ntable difficulties since the emphasis is on the 


celimactie 


For the actors, presents almost insur- 


)jective and poetic, and there is, therefore, an im- 
The difficulty 


es even more deeply in the conflict of styles, for 


nee in the line of objective drama. 


t Goethe began as a romantic poem, truly the 
ver of 1S8th-century romanticism, developed during 
lifetime that he devoted to completing it in the 
The fact that “Faust” 


e apotheosis of Goethe the man, but also reflects the 


si¢ tradition. not only is 
osophie, religious, and social trends of the century 
further compleates suecessful production. As our 
es and ideas differ from those of the 18th century 
ich inspired the poem, we can only regard many 
speets of it romantically and see the witeh and Wal- 
highlights 


ve exhibition, but as colorful emphases inherent in 


urgis-night theatrical not as 


scenes as 


the conflicts which pose these characters as timeless 
an. To pour, as it were, the elixir of the external 


verities, which was Goethe’s major motivation and 


oncern, through the sieve of life in the 18th century 


and strain the everlasting essence as a nectar with 





which to exhilarate 20th-century audiences is indeed a 
For the 
s characterization to these dimensions, the problem 


problem. individual actor who must seale 


assumes alarming proportions. For a company of 
student actors, the players did exceedingly well and 
plaved with intelligence, skill, and style, revealing 


true perceptivity and considerable emotional persua- 
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sion. Svlvia Stockdale gave to us the outstanding 


performance in the role of Margarete, being beguil 


ingly lovely, innocent, and devoted, and playing with 


spirit, grace, and emotional conviction. Her two big 


scenes, at the spinningwheel and, later, at the altar, 


production angle sheer pertection 
As Mephistopheles, Wil- 


liam Francis gave an extremely adroit performance, 


were Trom every 


and profoundly stirring. 


being debonair, suave, persuasive, and wryly deca- 
dent. To Thomas J. Tyrrell went the almost impos- 
Faust, and Mr. Tyrrell gave a highly 


We liked 


the older Faust, although he had exeellent 


sible role ol 


commendable interpretation. him best as 
moments 
with the Devil and with Margarete. In his youthful 
orgiastic goings-on, however, he impressed us as being 
just another contemporary refugee-from-a-classroom 


Atlantie City NEA 


high, he wanders 


convention, where, ‘eon- 
the 


boardwalk with moonlight in his hair and a Wal- 


at an 
ventionally” along midnight 
Beverly Wilson was roundly 
Marthe, and 


Thomas Hill, as Valentine, played with gripping in- 


purgis gleam in his eye. 


satisfactory in the traditional role of 


tensity, fire, and pathos, completly electrifying his 
scene. 

The many lesser roles in the east of 43 graduate- 
school players were acted on the same high level as 
that of the principals, making Mr. MeMullan’s diree- 
tion outstanding. The impressive costumes and set- 
tings of Frank Bevan had grandeur, authority, and 
His skillful basie set 
frequent 


creat beauty. provided the op- 


portunity for light-dissolve scene changes 
which were magically achieved by Stanley MeCand- 
less. Among them, the three men ereated a moving 
visual drama of magnificence and utmost fidelity to 
Goethe. 

It would never do to leave “Faust” without going 
Part look 


parts next season. This would indeed be epoch-mak- 


on to II, and we forward to seeing both 
ing theatre. 

André Gide once observed with acerbie perception: 
“The most beaten paths are assuredly the most cer- 
tain, but we cannot expect to scare up much game on 
We 
seeing the latest off-Broadway revival at New Stages, 
“The the Biblical 


legend of Joseph, by Barrie Stavis, which had had an 


them.” were reminded of this recently when 


Sun and I,” a dramatization of 
earlier production in the mid-thirties by the WPA 
Federal Theatre. Last season New Stages opened its 
most auspiciously with an en- 
Midnight,” by 


He has again had the skillful eo-opera- 


experimental theatre 
erossing drama ot 
Mr. Stavis. 


Joris Tumarin, director, 


Galileo, “Lan p at 


tion of and Robert Gundlach, 


scene designer, and “The Sun and I” gains immeasur- 


ably by their superior talents. The revival interprets 


the antique tale as an ambitious man’s struggle for 
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‘ I ! ! ron eomed\ Mia stavis has 
ted the narrative to contemporary soclat and eco- 
rend Joseph is shown as a self-proclaimed 
destiny, a sort of super New-Deal economic 
! ‘ tin ‘tion to p phe Wo (I 
( e | } l ie DY damming up he Nile in the 
best TVA tradition Since the Nile the property 
the priesthood, the proposal aggravates the age-old 
contliet between Church and State which eauses the 
amubitious Joseph to turn tyrant, sacrificing workers 
» rele nd inciting rebellion 
he author’s variation on Joseph 1S singularly inel- 
fective and the going was uneven. Mr. Stavis has 
not pierced his subject matter with the urbane eye ot 
the satirist who evokes laughter by perceiving, Pore 


hortened as it were, analogies in human frailties as 


’ 
Tals to 


ell as parallels in social ideologies, and so he 


ve at pertinent irony and the titivating humor 
that lie in these paradoxes. The unevenness of the 
play made for an ungainly production in which most 
of the cast floundered, hopelessly lost. The outstand 
ing performance was that of Kermit Murdoch as the 
Pharaoh who lent the role an air of decadent elegance, 
passion, and waegish sagaecity, giving 

his scenes authority and spark. As Joseph, Kar! 
Weber, who has physically and artistically all the 
qualifications for the part, was considerably handi 
capped by the inadequate writing, and we ean only 
say he was as effective as the play permitted him to 
be, \s for the rest of the east, they made a valiant 
effort to integrate the wavering action, but, by and 
arge, it was too much for them. It strikes us that 
Gide was right, the game is hardly worth the travail. 
The drama to be found in our contemporary politi- 
eal imbroglio has not eseaped the Broadway play- 
wrights, however, and two recent productions which 
are being successfully reeeived present engagingly 
contrasted approaches, We thoroughly enjoyed the 
genial ribbing given governmental bureaucracy in 
Samuel Spewack’s eurrent comedy success, “Two 
Blind Mice,” at the Cort Theatre. Having done war- 
time duty in Washington, Mr. Spewack knows his 
way about the Federal maze and so his satire is agree- 
ably entertaining. We found it most infectious when 
dealing with the “mice” of the title, a pair of disarm- 
ingly engaging old ladies who are stuek with a lost 
rovernment bureau, that of the Offiee of Mediciz.al 
Herbs, which pride and loyalty will not permit them 
to abandon. The comedy proves that there is a lot 
to be said for sassafras and that there is more than 
meets the eve in pipsissewa. It seems President 
Roosevelt, Teddy, that is, established the bureau, and 
President Roosevelt, that would be F. D. R., abolished 
it. Why? No comment. There was a slip some- 
where in the proceedure, however, for the two ladies 


receive their salary checks as regularly as rain, but, 
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being proud, patriotic, and honest, they burn 
checks with equal regularity. They manage to 
the bureau sub rosa at their own expense by co) 

ing the bureau’s grounds into a parking lot and rey; 
ing out rooms to a dry-cleaner, a rumba teacher. 

a young veteran couple, momentarily “expecting 
Since they disdain to answer the telephone, there 
have been no complications. Naturally they are ap- 
prehensive of the certain fate that awaits them once 
the Attorney General gets wind of their carryings-oy 
and so, not to be caught unprepared, they are engaged 
in sewing the inevitable striped prison garb, atter 
their own designs, and very handsome, too. 

As it would happen, an affable, aggressive news 
paperman blows into their contented little nest and 
contrives to ferret out their secret. Since the ojd 
ladies are related to his former wife, whose affections 
he conspires to recapture, the man ingratiates hii 
self with them by conspiring to get the bureau fro 
the “lost” to the “found.” The wily intruder con 
nives to “blow-up” the mild bureau into the inter- 
national “top secret’ war-preparedness pool. The 1 
sultant splash causes all Washington to blink and 
involves a flurry of upper-echelon figures from the 
state and war departments, as well as a Senator and 
a distinguished editor. In short, quite a rib-ticklin: 
hullabaloo bursts about the beaming beldames, all o! 
which they take in their pert stride, as does the smug 
newspaperman. The merry result is that the beaming 
old ladies have tea with the President, and are awarded 
the French Legion of Honor, all for their “top-secret” 
contribution to what is breathlessly bruited about as 
the new “herbologieal warfare.” Of course, it is all 
a hoax, but in his cunning comedy Mr. Spewack par- 
ries adroitly with the incongruities in bureaucracy, 
military and eivilian, as well as those all too familiar 
in the amatory snarl of the impertinent reporter and 
his ex-wife. Naturally he sueceeds in winning her 
back despite the handicap of a solid new fiance. 

Aside from the winsome old ladies and their lost 
bureau, there is nothing startlingly fresh in Mr. 
Spewack’s comedy. The overbearing “butt-in-ski” 
reporter and his romantic fiaseo are all time-worn 
movie-fiction stock material, as are the farcical trin 
mings. As winningly played by the Misses Laura 
Pierpont and Mabel Paige the two ladies are a treat 
indeed. Melvyn Douglas, of the movies, plays the 
raseally newspaperman smugly, with bounce and 
ginger epough for two men, and the rest of the large 
cast are excellent in their carefully pruned, skillfully 


manipulated characters. They never let us down for 


a moment, and the show bubbles from eurtain to eur- 
tain. We especially liked the genuine quality and lack 
of pretentiousness in the comedy, for Mr. Spewack 
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overshot his mark but has kept the satirical 
ts well within the framework of the implieations 
ate to the upheaval caused by an innocuous 

t agency. It is all in good fun, and the going 
funny indeed. 

National seeurity and loyalty having been head- 
aterial for a deeade it is interesting to find a 
tic treatment of the subject as it pertains to our 

ent ecold-war stalemate. Recent Congressional and 

BI investigations have diselosed some startling skull- 

vvery in governmental, military, and academie cir- 

s shocking in their disclosures of un-American 
dures on the part of the investigators as of those 
offenders, foreing to the fore a redefinition of 
Herman Wouk’s “The Traitor,” produced and 
directed by Jed Harris of “Broadway” fame, 
new melodrama whieh deals with these problems. 
eading character, Professor Allen Carr, a brilliant 
ng physicist and expert in nuclear energy, poses 
significant interpretation of the word loyalty when 
by a man who sees world peace only in terms 
world unity and so pins his devotion to the larger 
ise of all mankind. In terms of the melodramatie 
on of “The Traitor’ Carr earlier passed along 
et, though innocent-enough, files to the Communist 
rents as feelers, holding out for personal contact 
th the Red leader to whom he agreed to deliver the 
mportant thorium plate. Carr is engaged in these 
ibversive activities while living with a brilliant pro- 

essor of philosophy with whom he has shared a 

spiritual and intelleetual bond ever since his student 
s under the master, and a rare, idealistic friend- 
p it is. 

Practically simultaneously with this situation we 
rn that the military are suspicious of Carr and 
presently they close in at the very moment when the 

ged philosopher is confronted with the signing of a 

valty pledge, one which would eliminate Communists 
from the university’s teaching staff. This reactionary 
rrocedure spells anathema to the democratie philoso- 
her, as it does to Carr, but, when Naval Intelligenee 
ves in and takes over with Geiger counter and all 
rest of its detection gear and erew, things are 
brought to a whizz-bang head. Realizing he is 
trapped, and admitting he had erred, Carr agrees to 
co-operate with the Navy, and maneuvers to track 

own the evasive Communist leader, which he aceom- 

: plishes at the cost of his life. 

- Here, indeed, is arresting, significant material for 

towering drama, as the two professors present a pro- 

voeative thesis. 
for it fails to 

‘haraeter conflict and situations, profound and dis- 


However, there the play rests its 


follow through with revealing 


case 


kK tinguished, on a level with the philosophic implications 
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Mr. Wouk’s play soon 
pops off into elaborate hysterical war-spy sleuthing, 
the 


in the drama’s unique premise. 


and though the buttons are new, suit 1s soon 
recognizable as the same old hand-me-down theatre 
piece, pertly paced and skillfully timed for chiller 
diller excitement. The two protagonists are manipu- 
lated merely to serve nerve-tingling ends, and the 
startling implieations of the play are only so much 
test. 


settled for hokum, the author gives us a smooth, shek 


verbal garnishing to a whizz-bang gat Having 
melodrama with timely overtones, consistently inter- 
esting though in dated theatre terms, which consider 
ably let us down. 

Perhaps the fault les with the atom bomb for it is 
not just another sword of Damoecles to be treated as 
the latest 


along melodramatie lines. 


sinister scientific gadget for exploitation 
It is the sword, and by its 
very nature which probes the essence of being, chal 
lenges dramatic piercing of matchless intensity so that 
illumination of life itself comes to the beholder and 
not mere fee-fi-fo-fum spine-chilling. Perhaps, too, 
since it is often the nature of men in our society to 
exploit rather than explore and develop resources and 
ideas, the faulty approach in drama is only another 
reflection of the illness of our times, which our theatre 
certainly reflects. 

The acting of Walter Hampden, as the philosopher, 
and Wesley Addy, as Carr, is extraordinarily fine, be- 
ing lucid, incisive, and moving. Hampden is all that 
is noble and of classie stature, and Addy is edgy, taut, 
sensitive, and stirring in a most engrossing character 
ization. Representing Naval Intelligence, Lee Tracy 
is engagingly alacritous and nattily effective when not 
indulging in his predilection for mugging in stock 
The rest of the east is remark- 
Louise Platt, as the 


cops-‘n’-robbers style. 
ably consistent in its excellence. 
leading woman, comes through with warmth and love- 
liness. 

Aspects of our contemporary life in the theatre have 
been staged in modern dance as well as in drama. 
José Limon, the young American dancer, proved again 
that he is without a peer in the field of modern dance 
when he appeared recently in a series of outstanding 
ballets choreographed by him and Doris Humphrey. 
(Miss Humphrey has just been awarded a Guggen 
heim Fellowship which gives her the opportunity to 
write a book on choreography “with special reference 
to sources and methods for the composition of modern 
dance.”) Having devoted themselves exclusively to 
the modern-dance idiom, Limén and Humphrey are 
theatre 


unequaled in originality, imagination, and 


effectiveness in this field. Pure dance is never sacri 
ficed by them to the esoterie and psychological abstrae 


tions, a form of terpsichorean abberation modern 


« 
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! ‘ piri ly and bodily the apothe 

, . ovemer 

| ( ‘ prog ne uded Cl ( mu 
Bac ; vorks by modern men such as Bela 
| \aron Cop nd, Norman Lloye nd Lionel 
NO K Whether in elassie or contemporary veln, 
! ense vitality and physt il 1 netism are 

eS Pec ly suited to dances based on pri itive or folk 
eme In these the itensitv of his movement, his 
0 and his authenticity pierce the very heart ot 

en and eras with arresting impact. His per- 

onal musicianship is best attested perhaps in the ele 
nee and distinction he brings to pure musie, as 1n 
the Baeh D Minor Concerto in which the visual areh 
tectonies are equ y pure and noble. In “La Ma 


nehe,” seored by Lloyd, Limén danced the oppressed 
Indian peon with moving simplicity; Pauline Koner, 
r he oceasion, danced the treacherous 
Princess with moving power and beauty; and Lueas 
at ng, a new man of talent to be watehed, was the 
Conquistador The superbly etched line of emotional 
conflict and controlled dynamies made the ly rie ab 
tion of this ballet especially stirring. This was 
equally true of “The Lament for Ignacio Sanehez 
Mi s,’ also scored by Llovd and based on a poem 
vy Gareia Lorea, which deals with an Andalusian 
bull-fighter The two women dancers, Letitia Ide 
nd Jo Van Fleet, wove the narrative of the poem into 

eir dance movement with histrionie effectiveness. 
Ilere the synthesis of spoken word, movement, and 
nusic was singularly suecessful, and while the two 
dancers were naturally superior in their danee con 


bution, they handled the spoken word remarkably 


Comedy was not missing, and in “The Story of 


on 
_ 


spoof on Man and Woman through the 

es, both Limén and Koner disported with ealeulated 
and disarming pertinence, as well as impertinence—a 
pair of born comedians. They were riotous in the 
opening Cave sequence. The danee episodes are a 
roguish burlesque and were performed with zest and 
relish, adding a zany fillip to the program. A more 
engrossing and rewarding dance program has_ not 
come our way ina long time. We salute the artists, 
Limon, Humphrey, and Koner, and their admirable 


dancing partners. 
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Theatre Danee, Ine., a studio training eround 
young choreographers and professional dancers, 
cently presented a dance program at the YMHA 
which a ballet choreographed by Miss Koner was 
feature by virtue of its superiority. Miss Ko, 
choreographed the Bach Concerto in D Major, a; 
her grasp of the classical style was on a par 
that of Limon. There were the same spiritual feli: 
and technical command, so that the result was arrest- 
ing to the eye and aesthetically in the pure styl 
the music. There is a serenity to the music of B 
a warmth, nobility, and grandeur that are timeless, 
and its full magnificence comes through when gep- 
uinely interpreted in dance as it is in the hands 
Kkoner, Humphrey, and Limon, 

Qn the same program was another Garcia Loreg 
poem, “Dolorosa,” scored by Ada Reit, for which 
Merle Marsicano did the choreography, and it was an 
iipassioned and tremendously alive number. Miss 
Marsicano, who gave an outstanding performance, and 
her supporting company presented the most finished 
ballet on the bill. Eda Lioy, Judith Yanus, Shirley 
Broughton, and Margaret Cuddy gave her admirable 
support. 

The increasing use of speech in the modern dance 
is having a fine effect for it is developing actresses 
among the dancers, and the most recent to achiev 
a conspicuous success is Joan MeCracken. Miss 
MeCracken, who scored in both “Oklahoma” and 
“Bloomer Girl,’ has momentarily laid aside her dane- 
ing shoes and songs and is acting in a new play by 
Clitford Odets, ‘The Big Knife,” where her perform 
ance is amazingly good. Quite naturally the most 
compelling aspect of her appearance is the beauty 
of her movement as she goes through her part, always 
characterfully, and pictorially the most striking thing 
in the play. The ease, relaxation, and control Miss 
McCracken displays are seen too infrequently among 
our actors who are for the greater part wooden and 
completely at a loss when it comes to artistry in move- 
ment. In consequence, Miss MeCracken’s perforn 
anee is arresting and a thing of loveliness. 

The season thus far having failed to produce the 
annual play which takes a lunge at the movies, Mr. 
Odets has made up this slack in a bitter, angry, dil 
fused, and garrulous diatribe, a sprawling melodrama 
of the sinister ways of Hollywood. It deals with a 
movie star, Charley Castle, a thoroughly reprehensible 
character, who is offered a new fourteen-year contract 
at a salary of approximately a million dollars a year. 
After ten years of stardom in “tough-guy” roles, 
Charley is fed up and wants to quit. 

To sign or not to sign is what oceupies Charley. 
His wife, too, is fed up on the whole phony exist 
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nd is about to leave him for another man, a 


-of “artistic integrity” who would eall it quits 


1A er four years, retire, and write “The Great Amer- 
Novel.” Charley is revealed as a complete heel ; 
Ik drunkard, a lecher, and a man who conspired 


best frined do a term for him 


e carries on intimately with the man’s wife, 


e his prison 


‘+h gives his wife's conten plated move sound 


However, Charley is not free to choose for 

is involved in the bribery and blackmail perpe 

B trated by the movie producer who covered tor him 
eless. substituting his friend as the man guilty of ac 
child The 


sole witness to the killing was an extra girl, a studio 


ve) entally killing a while drunk-driving. 
t. whom the movie mogul has bought off to protect 


or s property, Charley. Our hero’s impasse is indi- 


ted by an assortment of sordid characters: an oily 
ne wspaperwoman, a wily, ezocentrie producer, an 
Miss vent, and a “hatehet man” for the producer, who 
It devel- 
however, that the extra girl is around drinking 
be added 


Charley, dallving between 


ht in making Charley crawl. He signs. 


| talking too much so that murder must 

blackmail and bribery. 

drinks with l’amour impropre, balks, but the plans 

nee proceed and so, to save his “integrity,” Charley com- 
ts suicide. 

Odets has 


Mis ven us some sharp, compelling characterizations, and 


eve In the lesser charaeters indicated, Mr. 


and their scenes with Charley spark fitfully and might 
un come to flame, illuminating the whole play, if the 
b author ever came to grips with his melodramatie 
This he fails to 


leliberately to avoid pointing the individual scenes 


terial. do; in faet, he seems 
ost ( 
uty nd progressing with cumulative dramatie impact. In 
Vs the first aet the issue of the signing is knocked about; 
! n the second that of murdering the girl; in the third, 
liss the same continues, and, when it is apparently being 
ng ccomplished, Charley goes upstairs and ends it all. 
nd In each instanee, the issues are argued tediously and 
ve- repetitiously, dissipating interest, rather than arous- 
ng it and ereating drama. The principals, Castle, his 
fe, and her lover, are inconclusively drawn, and for 
he | the florid and high-sounding talk about Charley’s 
i, vouthful integrity and his wife’s struggle for decency, 
t is all very contrived and is totally lacking in inner 
compulsion. Neither the principals nor their million- 

1 


lollar ~problem moved us, so we became increasingly 


a indifferent to the outeome. No one will dispute the 
ct author’s grounds for anger at the vicious set-up in the 


To make 


“The Big 


movies, but that is last year’s newspaper. 


S, ich a weak ease for it as is made in 


Knife” makes the author just another Don Quixote 
y. fighting windmills. It trips him up flat. 


Luckily, the adroit and sensitive direction of Lee 





Strasberg and the excellence ot the actors keep the 


evening from being completely unrewarding. Jolin 


Gartield, of the movies, does a remarkable job ol 
surmounting the hurdles ot his part and plays with 


does Nancy 


Theodore Newton, always an out 


sincerity, as Kelly, as his 


foree and 
patient, loyal wite. 
standing pertormer, does miracles with the unresolved 
part of the writer friend. The rest of the evil crew 
Mis 


Edward Bromberg, as the producer; Paul 


are consistently good. MeCracken, as the studio 
tart: J. 
MeGrath, as the “hatchet man’; Reinhold Sehunzel, 
as the agent; Leona Powers, as the columnist, present 


Had 


Mr. Odets developed a melodramatie narrative as com 


a group ol litelike and arresting characters. 


pelling on the whole as these characters are of them 
selves we could well have a play with the vigor and 
urgency his earlier plays led us to believe would be 
forthcoming. Ironically enough, his deeade of duty 


in the west-coast entertainment industry appears to 


have invalidated these promises. 


RECENT ’ , 


_— 





e 

BALSEIRO, JOSE A. E Varia de. Hostos: H 

America’s Publie Servant. git 24. University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 1949. 

tures of the Hispanic 


(qenvo 


span c 


One of a series of lec American Insti 


tute Studies, this tells us of a strong man, a useful man 
to his time, not .conventionall great perhaps, but a “vital 
moment in the conscience of Hispan America,” “Teach 


the continent to think.” That was his aim, his mandate 
“Civilization or death.” That was his warning, his peace 
ful but determined battle ery 


e 
BLOEDORN, WALTER A. Medical Schools: Their Role in 
the Nation’s Hlealth. Bulletin. Unpaged. George 
Washington Victory Council, Washington, D.C. 1949. 


5 cents. Quantity rates. 

This bulletin is dedicated to William Johnston Mallory, 
professor emeritus of medicine of the George Washington 
University, and explains that all of the medical schools in 
this country are good; there are no second or third rate 
; these were eliminated many oO 


ones years a 


Supe rintendent of Schools. Illustrated. 


Choosing the 


Pp. 12 American Association of School Administra 
tors, Washington, D. C 1949. 25 cents. 
The administration of school vstelr today calls for ur 
usual abilities and specialized professional education ; thus 
the timely value of this littl I concise and brief b 
sacrificing no principle there! 
e 

Cultural Relations between the United State and the 
Soviet Union. Pp. 25. Department of State, W ishing 
ton. BD. C. 1949, 10 eents 
This is publication 3480, International Information and 
Cultural Series No. 4 It can be obtained from the Super 


intendent of ed States Government Print 


Documents, Unit 
ing Office, Washington, ID. ©¢ Because relations betweer 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. are obviously of grea 
importance to both natior dt the world at ] ‘ 
special emphasis has been placed by Ame eans on ] 
exchange between the two countries 
e 


Ropert E. The Ethics of 
George Washington Victory 


FREER, 
Unpaged. 


ington, D.C. 1949.5 cents. Quant ty rates. 
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‘* Report of the Second Summer Laboratory Sess} mn of 





Board I te George Washing ihe National Training Laboratory on Group Develop. 
yas) Adve . Spar caengy me ment.’’ Bulletin No. 8. Pp. ili + 135. NEA ind 
; : : Researeh Center for Group Dynamics, University of 

ive and infor e type f I est Michigan. 1948. $1.25. 7 
1 bu Held at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, with the « ona 
e tion of the headmaster and Board of Directors The lat 

\ 1) { | oratory was made possible by grants from the Car 
- hesachipe i niet Corporation of New York and NEA, as well as by the ‘ 
I ted ir I a. oo ger, We tribution of staff personnel by the several co-operating 

Ger ! 1949 universities. 
ta Wet 


SPALDING, WILLARD B., AND JOHN R. MONTAGUE. Alcohol 
and Human Affairs: With an Appendix on Tobacco 


e . eee 
and Narcotics. Illustrated. Pp. viii+248. Worlg 
JAM T} Teaching of S ul St es Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 1949. 
i Sche Py xix 176 Longmans, Green Excessive drinking of alcoholic beverages is a source of 
; | 1949 6160 so much physical and mental illness that it has been calleg 
Ae America’s Number 4 public-health problem, The aim of 
this book is to present factual information drawn from 
: : , - 1, numerous reliable sources, There is no better time for a 
eq 5 3 , ih , citizen to give to this problem the attention it merits than 
ind 1! t ‘ — While he is still at school. 
* - 


Van Riper, CHARLES. Stuttering: Prepared for the 
American Speech and Hearing Association. Illustrated. 





; Pp. 60. National Society for Crippled Children and 
cents () ntity r Tes ’ “a ¥ 1: 
rc Phi concerigte's Ae ee ‘ Adults, Ine., 11 South La Salle Street, Chieago. 1948, 
ay neapndy 4c en ec he ie i Poona anginal ee ee 35 cents. 
le the « dit which ¢ t The author, under the editorship of Wendell Johnson, has 
, i put forth here a brief but concise statement concerning 
stuttering and its remedial treatment. 
” 
: e 
I Oo , ELIZABETH B Adolescent Development. Pp. 
x +566. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. 1949. $4.50. WILSON, HowarpD E. United States National Commission 
Neglect of the study of the adolescent years was caused for UNESCO. Pp. v+96. Maemillan. 1948. $1.75, 
so much by the lack of realization f the important During the last five years, three of the five annual volumes 
these years play in the developmental pattern of the in the Kappa Delta Pi lecture series have been concerned 
nd dual as by the practical difficulties involved in m with the problem of co-operation among the nations of the 
: hoa stud Phe irpose of this book to give the world In this crisis there is no more important problem 
ar 8 complete eture as possible « f the typical ae than to improve international understanding and interna- 
: velopment of the Individual during the adolescent years tional educational relationships. 
® 
* 
; — 
Tdeas and B fs of the Victorians 5 g viv; ; : ; 
: - Pp. 448. Sylvan Wortuner, ROBERT C., AND M. AURILLA Woop. Requir 
. Press Ltd., 24 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 1949. ae , i 7 salina 
: ments for Certification of Teachers, Counselors, and 
. oe Administrators, for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
n | s a series of talks broadcast on the B.B.¢ Third : . “ “TY - : 
1’ , rhose who undertook the preparation of these Schools, and Junior Colleges. Unpaged. University 
hoped that they might prove to be of some enduring of Chicago Press, Ill. 1949-50. $3.50. 
« yas a contribution to the study of the Victori a. Axe. The 4th edition of this book, as each year some of the 
‘ It seemed useful to use certain persons and their lives, state certification requirements undergo a change. The 
ters, and conversations to exemplify certain trends and authors have endeavored to present these changes accu- 
f the perio rately as of the date of publication with the expectation 
e of continuing the annual revision, 
d Ma? M, EDWARD Toward a Living Theatre. Bulletin. ‘ 
b Pp. ¢ George Washington Victory Council, Washing- 
> n, D.C 1949. 10 cents. Quantity rates. Since 1885 
* George Washington University presents these “Confi- ° Lg 
| from Washingt A L B E 34 T Reliable and Dis- 
s the 50th iss 
‘ late about establishin . . ° ° 
taking as precedent, th seH U8 82M criminating Service 


Sweden, and Germany 
t he Arts Couneil of Gre 


AGENCY 





ce, ge Pig wm ogy to Colleges and Uni- 
Washington t ar ay ones meee, and COLLEGE 8 
° BUREAU versities of the 
M | 4 No 1) OND. S hild R ‘ 
Sta B \ be wa ee Nation and their 


United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor | 25 E- Jackson Blvd, 
tandar hington, D. C. 1949. Free on appli- Chicago 4, Ill. Personnel. 
L cist bediale- iene Ue tm MBs iad weheks MEMBER NATA 
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